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\Viee one reads the speeches given at mis- 
sionary conferences in recent years, addresses 
presented by not a few assembled here, the agree- 
ment is unanimous that we live in the age of the 
great migration. The migration was moving lon 

before we perceived it and no doubt will still be 
moving a century hence when another generation 
will think it has stopped. It is a migration moving 
between two worlds, one dying, more of it dead 
than we would dare admit, the other still lost in 
the gathering gloom ahead. 

Furthermore, the movement of the migration is 
neither steady nor peaceful. There are explosions 
on all sides, explosions which may come with in- 
creasing rapidity in the years ahead. As this Sec- 
ond Division Assembly opens, it is well to remind 
ourselves of something we already know: that these 
explosions have a cause. For decades certain ex- 
plosive elements have been gradually mixed until 
now it takes but slight pressure to ignite them. 

There is the mixture of sullen discontent and 
hope. No man can live in Asia and miss the sullen 
discontent of a majority of the people. There is dis- 
content for there is bondage. There is bondage to 
want, to ignorance, to injustice. But sullen discon- 
tent is not new nor is it in itself explosive. The ex- 
plosive element is hope. It is a hope that has elec- 
trified the debt-ridden landless Indian, the disease- 
ridden Egyptian, the detribalized African, the Chi- 
nese peasant. It is the hope that the bondage can 
and will be broken. Is there anything more explo- 
sive than sullen discontent mixed with hope? 

There is the mixture of envy and contempt. The 
envy is largely centered on the white man for he 
has possessed and ruled so much. It is out of this 
reservoir of accumulated envy that so much of the 
anti-white resentment comes. Resentment and envy, 
however, are not what constitute the new explo- 
sive element. The explosive element is contempt. 
It is the contempt that is felt by those who have 
been pressed down when they see through the pre- 
tensions, arrogance and weakness of the once 
mighty. At the very height of western expansion, 
western culture internally collapsed. The so-called 
Christian west spewed out two calamitous wars; 
the so-called moralistic west distributes movies and 
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magazines with a lower moral tone than so-called 
pagan cultures or communist culture would toler- 
ate; the so-called democratic west saw Fascism 
come to Germany; the so-called stable west stum- 
bled into a major depression in a time of peace. 
The so-called spiritual west is as materialistic as 
the world it would change. They envy what we 
have; they are increasingly contemptuous of what 
we are. 

There is the mixture of the new and the old. 
Western ideas of economic justice, political democ- 
racy, the value of the individual are still dynamic 
but they no longer hold a pre-eminent place. In 
much of the world these ideas lost the initiative, 
nor are they the explosive ferment. The explosive 
element is the old. The non-occidental world hav- 
ing lost faith in the west has turned within, looking 
for sources of strength to help them meet a chaotic 
period. Turning within they have found their pride. 
It is a new-found pride of their own race and cul- 
ture. This re-discovery is revolutionary in its im- 
plications. 

The mixtures of discontent and hope, envy and 
contempt, the new and the old, have created not so 
much a political or social vacuum, but a spiritual 
vacuum. Technically there is no such thing as a 
vacuum in society for there is always movement of 
some kind. The vacuum of which I speak is more 
like a typhoon. The typhoon moves with fury, 
throwing into chaos all that it finds in its path. At 
the edge there is swirling, destructive force, but at 
the center there is no movement-—stillness, a vacu- 
um. The spiritual vacuum is like that—a massive 
phenomenon with which we must deal. It is partly 
a vacuum of the mind, a vacuum of ideas. At the 
periphery there is a mass of ideas whirling around 
with great force, but at the center there is no point 
of integration, a vacuum. It is partly a vacuum of 
the heart, a vacuum of loneliness. At the edge man 
finds himself attached to many groups, but at the 
center there is no community. A technological age 
has broken the old; nothing has taken its place. 
There is the frantic Brahmin assassin of Ghandi 
(the disintegrating caste system), there is the Chi- 
nese son who accuses his father of being a traitor 
worthy of death (the collapse of the family system), 
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there is the African negro who laughs at his an- 
cestors who have departed (the breakdown of the 
tribal system). It is partly a vacuum of the soul, a 
sense of meaninglessness where work no longer 
has purpose. At the periphery there is great activ- 
ity: industrial expansion, scientific research, activity 
of all kinds; but at the center is a vacuum for the 
work has no eternal significance. There is the intel- 
lectual in China and North America who remains 
silent, not so much that he is afraid but because 
he no longer considers any individual action as rele- 
vant to the herculean impersonal forces that move 
the world. 

As I understand this Assembly we are gathered 
here to relate ourselves to this spiritual vacuum and 
the two giants who have sprung from it. The two 
giants are the power-state, Caesar, and the revolu- 
tionary temper of the masses, the army of the dis- 
possessed. To be sure, there is much good in both. 
Power is essential if there is to be order and ap- 
proximate justice; revolution is essential for God’s 
will demands change, but there is also the demonic 
element in both. The power states, particularly the 
super-power states, are a menace today to both 
man’s freedom and his existence. Further, the rev- 
olutionary temper of the masses leads to violence, 
injustice and brutality. 

It might be well to examine whether or not there 
is much hope that we will be able to cope with 
these two giants. For at least two reasons the odds 
are against us. 

Caesar is afraid. He is afraid of war and possible 
extinction. He is afraid of the masses, of change. 
He is afraid for there is no apparent release from 
the increasing pressure of population. Survival is 
always the primary objective of the state, but today 
there is an element of desperation in Caesar’s moves 
which dims our hopes of being able to restrain him. 

Second, the dispossessed are armed. They are 
armed with not only guns but more important, 
with different groups who will champion their 
cause. It is here where the communist has his ad- 
vantage. The temper of the dispossessed is mate- 
rialistic and the communists proclaim that this is 
the beginning of wisdom. The method of the dis- 
possessed as they strike blindly at their oppressors 
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is violence and the communists bless violence as the 
road to salvation. 

As the communists tend to be close to the revo- 
lutionary temper of the times, we tend to be apart 
from it. This is true particularly of western Chris- 
tians. Our prosperity makes us insensitive. Intel- 
lectually we understand revolution but not emo- 
tionally so. The former general secretary of the 
National Council in China told me on his return 
from Amsterdam that the one delegation that could 
not grasp what was happening in China was the 
American delegation. Our pride has made us unre- 
pentant. There have been some guarded pronounce- 
ments of our involvement in the imperialism of the 
west, but few statements have spoken frankly of its 
extent or nature. We speak of having helped create 
the social revoltuion in Asia, but we have not con- 
fessed our share in having held it back. 

There is, therefore, the possibility that the future 
may see the Christian world mission increasingly less 
influential on the destinies of man. It is unques- 
tionably true that there is a “tide in the affairs of 
men which taken at its flood will lead to fortune.” 
Further, it is true that in the past such moments of 
opportunity have come and it is equally true that 
in the future the tide will rise. However, we can 
hardly be realistic unless we are willing to consider 
the possibility that as far as the contemporary world 
mission is concerned, the tide may be on the way 
out! 

What then is our strategy? It comes by redefining 
the frontier. The frontier, to be sure, is everywhere. 
It is where the Church meets the world. It is where 
a man stands who has not accepted Jesus Christ. It is 
where the inordinate claims of Caesar must be met. 
It is where the hopes and needs of the dispossessed 
must be heard. But our opportunity comes in see- 
ing the frontier as that point where the Christian 
witness encounters a spiritual vacuum. It is a 
world-wide phenomenon but in its most striking 
form it is seen in Asia, Africa and the Near East. 

We are gathered here to plan a strategy of en- 
counter with this vacuum. What is it that we have 
to proclaim—an affirmation that can break through 
the whirling mass of ideas into the vacuum at the 
center. What fellowship have we to take into the 
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endless mass of spinning communal groups that 
will in time make its way to the center where there 
is loneliness? What kind of life have we to carry 
into the activities of man that will be able to reach 
the center where there is meaninglessness and 
lostnessP 

We have the missionary proclamation, the mis- 
sionary church, the missionary calling. 

Shortly before the Communists took Nanking, I 
met with a small group of young Chinese men. I 
asked them when they first heard the name of Jesus 
Christ. As we talked two young men slipped in. I 
finally came to the one, a lad I had never seen. I 
asked him, “When did you first hear the name of 
Jesus Christ?” He replied: “I do not understand.” 
His friend, a regular member of our group, immedi- 
ately spoke up and said that this boy had never been 
in a church before. I turned to that boy and said, 
“In your life have you ever heard the name of Jesus 
Christ?” He answered, “I have never heard that 
name.” 

To him the missionary proclamation speaks of 
Jesus Christ as Lord. 

Christ is lord over the kingdoms of the world. The 
communist, as all forms of secularism, sees man’s 
ultimate struggle as one between man and nature. 
The poisoned spring that has infected all of life lies 
in nature. Plug up the spring of private property 
the communist reasons, and evil will gradually dis- 
appear. The Christian sees the ultimate struggle as 
rebellion on the part of man against his creator. 
Here is the spring from which comes injustice, hate, 
and sin. It is deep seated and man is freed from 
this bondage, not by himself, but by something 
God has done. 

Through the life, death and resurrection of Jesus 
Christ the powers of evil have been cut off from 
their source of supply. Their reserves are vast, suf- 
ficient for centuries to come. They fight aggres- 
sively, attacking again and again with success, but 
the missionary proclaims their supply lines are 
broken. Paratroopers are landing from the skies, 
beachheads are constantly being made. Although 
the battle against evil is not over, victory is assured. 
Such is the audacious claim of the missionary proc- 
lamation. 


Christ is lord over the kingdoms beyond the 
world. The bondage to death is broken. There are 
at least three attitudes towards death. There is the 
coward. He flees from it, never mentions it. There 
is the hero. He scorns and mocks death. He, like 
the moth, flies into the flame and is consumed. Nei- 
ther is Christian. The Christian knows death to be 
a tragedy. He sees his Lord suffering in agony on 
the cross, dying in shame, but he also sees him risen 
from the grave, victorious over death. Here is 
man’s ultimate source of hope. Contemporary man 
has not heard nor understood. The westerner is 
generally pessimistic about the future for he expects 
to have fewer material goods. The easterner is op- 
timistic for he anticipates more. Both look to the 
world. Until at the center of the mind there is a 
hope that sees beyond the world, the vacuum will 
remain. 

The central strategy of the missionary movement 
is evangelism. This responsibility we cannot put 
aside. Funds and personnel for schools and hos- 
pitals may be decreased, but not for people who 
will go to every corner of the world to proclaim the 
missionary proclamation. 

The missionary proclamation and the missionary 
church go together. The proclamation comes first. 
The word is the foundation upon which the Church 
rests. Yet in an age of communal loneliness, in any 
age, the Church itself as a community has a wit- 
ness to make. Its witness is its oneness and its holi- 
ness. Its oneness is its unity. Unity within the 
Church is crucial for two reasons. 

First, the issue of the century is race. No commu- 
nity can witness in our time which has not trans- 
cended race. 

It is well to remember that we are not the only 
ones who would cross the frontier into this vacuum 
of communal loneliness. An American Negro preach- 
er was in Berlin last summer. He visited East Ber- 
lin during the mass demonstration of a million East 
German youth. He discovered that the negro was 
one of the heroes of the occasion. A Russian sol- 
dier saw this American negro, rushed up to him, 
tore off a button and pinned it on him, saying 
“Comradel” 

Arnold Toynbee writes that if a racial war comes 
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it is almost certain that Islam will sweep the colored 
people of Asia, the reason being that a negro man 
can marry a white woman, for are not all equal be- 
fore Allah! 

Unity of race within the Church can alone speak 
to this challenge. Christians of different colors must 
share power and direction at all levels if a witness 
is to be made to the world. 

Second, the unity of the church is crucial for it 
is the springboard to the revival and reformation of 
missionary activity. As we find out oneness, there 
comes a new intensity of faith. As we discover our 
oneness, there is reformation in our techniques and 
methods of both preaching and meeting the physi- 
cal needs of man. Unless we are working together 
there is not much that we can do to deal with Cae- 
sar or his handmaidens—political Islam, political 
catholicism and Communism. Unless we are united, 
planning and working together, how can we dream 
of touching the hopes and needs of the dispos- 
sessed? 

But the oneness of the church is not its holiness. 
Unity in itself is not the end. The holiness of the 
missionary church does not lie in what we do. We 
would be miserable indeed if this were the case. 
The holiness lies in our mission. None of us can rest 
until every man, woman and child has confessed 
Jesus Christ as Lord and Saviour. This is the entire 
Church’s mission, not that of any one group. But 
there is a utopianism abroad today about the 
Church. It is the assumption that we are movin 
into a period where the entire Church will be mis- 
sionary-minded. The chances are that the next gen- 
eration, as the last, will be introverted and provin- 
cial. Theological schools, the local church will in all 
probability look first to the established areas and 
not to the frontiers. Any missionary strategy must 
be premised on this possibility, if not this proba- 
bility. 

Therefore, we must consider the nature of the 
missionary calling. In an age when man has lost 
faith in the meaning of work, such a calling has pro- 
found relevance. The missionary calling is broad 
enough to cover all Christian vocation. There is the 
call for the layman, the pastor, the home mission- 
ary. There is also the call for the foreign missionary. 
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I would like to suggest something about the for- 
eign missionary calling. It is an order of the Holy 
Spirit. From the inception of the Church there have 
been those separated for this task. In the years 
ahead this order will become increasingly inter- 
racial, interdenominational and international. 

This order, although unity of spirit is essential, 
can have no Pope or central command. Its purpose 
is to travel everywhere, across all man-made bar- 
riers and witness to a Kingdom. There must be 
room for creativeness and freedom. 

Furthermore, it is an order that will be needed 
until the end of history and the return of Christ. 

Second, the missionary order is called to martyr- 
dom. 

After the war a book came out called 12 O’Clock 
High. It was the story of a bomber squadron based 
in England. The morale of the squadron was dan- 
gerously low. A new commanding officer took over. 
His job was to restore morale. He called the sev- 
eral hundred pilots and crewmen together. He 
said: “As far as this war is concerned, you are all 
dead. Do you understand! You are already dead. 
We begin from here!” The marvel was that morale 
slowly began to return. 

Two concerns, partnership and mobility, are at 
the center of contemporary missionary thinking. 
Partnership is essential for only as the missionary 
and the leaders of the younger churches work to- 
gether as equals can the Church grow. Mobility is 
strategic for missionary personnel must be ready 
to move as political situations demand changes. 

Is it not true that the success of both partnership 
and mobility depend not so much on detailed plans 
and programs but rather on the willingness of the 
missionary to be expendable. It is from this sense 
of expendability that comes the determination for 
lower standards of living and the surrendering of 
administrative power. It is from this surrender of 
self and family that a mobile missionary force will 
grow that can be shifted from place to place to 
strengthen the life of the churches. 

The foreign missionary calling is still a part of 
the world mission. We dare not minimize the “whis- 
per” that comes to men and women to enter this 
order. It speaks to the needs of our time. 
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The seriousness of the hour cannot but rest heav- 
ily upon this Assembly. Ultimate victory is assured, 
but spiritual battles hang in balance in all sectors 
of the world. There is reason for much concern 
about the future. Caesar will be hard to restrain. 
The dispossessed will be difficult to reach and keep. 
The spiritual vacuum is deep and there are rival 
claimants whose appeals are more direct and per- 
suasive than ours. If our hope depended only on the 
historical situation, we would be miserable indeed. 

When I returned from China, I had lunch with 
Kenneth S. Latourette. I asked him what he thought 
would happen to the Christians in China. Would 
the Church be able to deal with the new Commu- 
nist Caesars in China? Would the Christians ulti- 
mately be able to influence the needs and hopes of 
the masses? I expected from him a carefully docu- 
mented analysis of the historical forces at work. He 
answered me with this word: “When the Commu- 
nists took Russia, some months later a mass meet- 
ing was held. Young commissars harangued the 
crowds that there was no God, that God was dead 
and a new age would soon be ushered in. When 
the commissars had finished, they asked if anyone 
had a word to add. An old man stood up, hobbled 
to the front, turned to the crowd and in a shaking 
voice said three words, ‘Christ is risen!’ And from 
the crowd there came back the age-old Orthodox 
chant, ‘Christ is risen! Christ is risen!’” 

In the age of the Great Migration this is the 
source of our hope. It sustained our predecessors, 
men who faced failures again and again but did 
not die frustrated men. It will sustain the genera- 
tions yet to come who will face difficulties as great 
if not greater than ours. It can sustain us as well. 
The missionary proclamation, the missionary church, 
the missionary calling—they all rest on Faith. Christ 
is risen! His Kingdom Reigns. Glory be to God! 
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